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Questionable Textbook 


Statements 

Some time was a 
suggestion in e News Letter 
that it might be useful to call at- 
tention to statements in English 
texts which tend to confuse the 
thinking of students. Many of 
these occur in discussions of gram- 


For instance, the statement de- 
vised to give students the neces- 


sary knowledge concerning the 
sentence frequently runs some- 
thing like this, from a recent text: 
“A sentence is a group of words 
which expresses a single, complete 
thought, or a up of very closely 
related thoughts.” Can you not 
gee the pleased look of supreme 
enlightment come to the face of 
the student who reads this defini- 
tion? Or, can you? Yet, this is 
approximately the statement teach- 
ers have glibly recited to me for 
forty years. it is a conditioned 
reflex. Given the question, the 
answer comes automatically. And 
the fact is that it has no meaning 
whatever. I ine some G. L. at- 
tempting to enlighten a native of 
a tropical island about snow by 
saying, “Snow is neige.”’ A usef 
definition for teaching has a pred- 
icate which sets the limits of mean- 


ing in terms which are within the 
thought habits of the student. No 
student can define what is meant 
by “a complete thought.” If a 
“complete ought” can be ex- 
pressed in one sentence why write 
a ge ger a book? the sim- 
ple fact that can be taught about 
the sentence is that it has a sub- 
ject and a predicate. 

One statement which I thought 
had been eliminated from texts a 


jectives like round, perf and 
unique cannot be com ,» for 


the quality which they name is 
definite and exists one 
degree.” Statements simi to this 
occurred in the texts used in the 
‘nineties, and they still come up in 
classes. When I ask why round 
cannot be com , the reply 
usually is that “if a thing is round 
it cannot be 7A rounder”! Dick- 
ens said that “Old Marley was as 
dead as a door-nail.” And he add- 
ed that he was inclined to “regard 
a coffin-nail as the deadest piece 
of ironmongery.” I can think of 
no quality more “definite” than 
that of being dead, but Dickens 
had no difficulty using the superla- 
tive degree of com 

There are two errors in the 
statement about the comparison of 
adjectives. In the first place, the 
fact that the quality named “ex- 
ists only in one degree” has noth- 
ing to do with the possibility of the 
comparison of the adjective which 
is used to symbolize that quality. 
In the second place roundness 


does in various 
(Continued on Page 2) 


ng 
ul | everyone outside a little 


ENGLISH AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Now is the time we are told for 
all good citizens to rally in defense 
of the liberal arts. The need is 
both real and pressing. Yet we will 
fight better if before we plunge 
into the melee we pause a little to 
consider two questions: “Who are 
the enemy?” and, “exactly what 
are we defending?” It will not do 
to throw the blame on “the bour- 


geois”. There are of course, as 
there always have been, some men 
and women so literal-minded that 
they understand nothing except 
rudimentary matters of Fact. For 
them, as for William James’ dog, 
the western sky blazing with gold 
and crimson brings only te re- 
minder that it is just about sup- 

r time. For them education can 
o little. Even sympathy is out of 
place since they don’t ow what 
they are missing. 

But—and it is a vitally impor- 
tant “but’—neither can they do 
much to influence education. 
There are not enough of them for 
that. For Flaubert and his school 
were wro thinkin 
e 

r are as the beasts that 

rish. Emerson (for all his up- 
in-the-air Transcendentalism) was 
nearer the actual facts of the case 
when he wrote: “The people ima- 
gine they hate try, and ~~ 
are all and mystics.” Well, 
if that is true, then perhaps our 
task is not so much to fight as to 
state our case so that it may be 
understood and accepted by the 
great the middle-of-the- 
roaders, the plain people on whose 
support public edu on rests, for 
whose benefit all democratic edu- 
cation is intended. 


The prospect is far from daunt- 
ing. To be sure this great major. 
ity at present seems to be 
ing toward a rather r prac- 

enough. 


view That is na 
a nm 

pression and then another greater 
war, all in thirty years, has left 
us somewhat in the situation of 
shipwrecked sailors. We do well to 
take stock of our desert island, 
carefully budget our resources, in- 
tangible as well as material. We 
can’t afford the ogee 4 of purely 
decorative or ornate education. To 
such a proposition we can all say 
“amen’”’. 


But exactly what is meant by 
a “pure decorative or ornate 
education”? To take a concrete 
example, do those words imply a 
valid criticism of yesterday’s and 
today’s English teaching? An hon- 
est answer to that question is 
“Yes, but not to any great ex- 
tent.”” Teachers are only human. 
At times they yield to common 
human foibles. The more thor- 
in scholarship they 
are, more they tend to insist 


on recondite side-issues of philol- 
ogy, miles above the heads of 
their pupils, to 
ate amount of e on some fav- 
orite though extremely minor 
author. Now, more than ever, they 
should remember that school terms 
pass quickly and first things must 
come first. Not that I am hostile 
to scholarship. Even the most 
hair-splitting research has its place. 
I merely su that its place is 
not in the class-room. t be- 
lo there above all is exercise 
in learning to use the tool of 
language, learning to convey in- 
formation, to express ideas in the 


simplest possible adequate words. 
Does that mean Basic English and 
bleak declarative sentences? At 
times something of that sort may 
be called for, but not alwa not 
often. For, while the ability to 
write simply and clearly is some- 
thing that everyone should master, 
is indeed the only sure foundation 
for effective literary ression, 
still it is no more than the foun- 
dation. And a buildi that never 
rises above the ground level is no 
great achievement. 

We use language to convey in- 
formation. We also use it to con- 
vey ideas. And that is not so sim- 
ple. Baedeker’s guide, for instance, 
is excellent in helping us find our 
way through wondine streets from 
the railway station to Chartres 
Cathedral. It does not tell us in 
any convincing way why we 
should take the trouble to go 
there, why we should not rather 
pass our time drinking vermouth 
or eating patisserie at the restau- 
rant du Grande Monarque. It can- 
not get across to the eager but un- 
instructed overseas tourist any 
grasp of Gothic art’s superlative 
co-ordination between structure 
and decoration, its association with 
the rich culture of the 13th cen- 
tury. For that higher sort of un- 
derstanding we must turn to the 
anything-but-basic English of 
Henry Adams. 

Language is meant to convey 
information. Yes, but information 
about what? Men and women are 
only i in- 
ing “the cam ‘A’ until 
‘B’ is firmly seated.” Four-fifths or 
more of our real life is colored by 
the emotions. The husband, no 
matter how devoted, who 
nothing more to write home than: 
“Dear Wife, This letter leaves me 
well and I hope it finds you the 
same. Sincerely yours...” fails 
miserably as a writer. I don’t deny 
that he achieves simplicity, but he 


ores the other, equally impor- 
= half of my definition. His 
words are totally 


Even those who see nothing 


ahead but the most severely prac- 
(Continued on Page 4) 


nd an immoder- | and 


A Letter From CEA’s 
First President 


Now that we have the CEA 
a-going, I hope that younger men 
| women will see in it an oppor- 
tunity and a fulfillment of ho 
and that we shall find among ‘an 
some who will carry on with vigor 
gun. ings were looking pond, 
and then the war came. the 
co uing solvency es 
doing so—it will probably come 
into its own. 
I suspect, however, that college 
paratory school 


publications, 

prove of our intentions and wish 

us success, but do not bother to 


again, if, as I there be 
a rapid increase in interest in Eng- 
lish and ive arts. 

As for the News Letter, it is 
brief, am , and fresh, and is 
therefore read. Of course I have 


solemn 


to 

sh 

if you 

tion from one of These 

critics think the CEA should have 
magazine, bu 


magazine they talk with papers 
which the is h 
for. Teachers who write 
rather than research 


use 
for human 


. We should 


(Continued on Page 2) 


| | 
teachers, are not ‘jiners.” Perhaps, 
| being mostly university bred, they ees 
look upon teaching as of minor me era 
importance, scholarship having real 
dignity and prestige. I also sus- Bs ae 
pect that one reason wh 
numbers of them join the MLA 
that they feel that this has dignity ere ss 
jand prestige. Merely to belong to ean 
| it is a professional ‘must.’ To con- 
|tribute to its publications is the 
short road to promotion. However 
they may criticize it, they still feel : 
that they must join it, even if the & 
“€ 
heard it criticised as ‘superficial ag 
and even as ‘trivial’, but from ee 
I always sug- 
gest that they write something im- 
portant and profound and send it bee ie 
vague about what such a magazine tke ; = 
| should be. I am wondering, in fact, con 
|whether young college teachers do 
land essays—or at least good 
enough ones—to supply the CEA 
| 
|anyway, a medium now in College 
| English (which, you will remem- 
|ber, was suddenly transmogrified ree 
jafter our organization meeting). os 
| There are also the Kenyon, Parti- 24 A 
| san, and other reviews, which 
|lish the kind of thing such ities 
|think a CEA magazine should pub- 2m 
llish. If we ever did have a maga- eee 
|zine, I should hope that we might 
not simply multiply the sort of beg 4 
i thing that has always led a pre- oe 
| mes: carious existence 
too and good na- 
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Editorial 

All closely settled areas 
have their local broadcasting sta- 
tions, which first of all must yield 
a profit to their owners, and sec- 
ond, must fill up the time allotted 
to them, and (third in importance) 
provide their listeners with worth- 
while programs. 

‘The 


tional hook-up, 
hours’ with 
Gronghout the nation. But most of 
their hours are filled at the lowest 
possible cost by local talent. —y~ 
so-called artists who need the ad- 
vertising volunteer their services; 
and news casting and commenting 
are taken care of by anyone in 
the office theoretically able to 
read a daily bulletin or glean from 
the local newspaper. 


Unfortunately, 
e 


and 


placing emphasis where it ongs 
call for a background of general 
intelligence; and broadcasting of 


today’s news calls for at least an 
elementary knowled of world 
geography. But staff work in a 
roadcasting studio calls for 
nothing more than a knowledge of 
certain techniques which can be 
acquired by imitation. 

All over this country the wave 
lengths are pulsating with the 
adumbrations of poverty-stricken 
mentalities; while proprietors of 
local stations from Portland to 
Portland are praying that the war 
may soon end, and news sources 
cease to be located in France or 
Germany or Poland or Russia or 
the Balkans. No matter how small 
the community in this country, 
there are sure to be many citizens 
in it who do not enjoy maltreat- 
ment of foreign place-names; and 
others, including advertisers, who 
favor correct English over the air. 


President He Canby an- 
nounced in Sept. NEWS LL R 
his appointment of a Nominating 
Committee to present a slate of 
officers and directors for the com- 
ing year. Balloting on these nom- 
inations will be by mail. Members 
who wish to suggest nominations 
are urged to send them before 
Dec. 1 to the Committee Chair- 
man, Thomas O. Mabbott, Hunter 
College, 695 Park Ave., New York 
City; or to one of the following: 
Professor J. L. Vaughan, Univ. 
of Va.; Benjamin Boyce, Munic- 
i Univ. of Omaha; Amanda 

llis, Colorado College; Amy V. 
Hall, Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 
Officers to be elected are a presi- 
dent, two vice presidents, and four 
directors,—to succeed Wm. C. 
DeVane, Elizabeth C. Manwaring, 
W. O. Sypherd, whose terms ex- 
pire, and Theodore Morrison, re- 
signed. Wide geographical distri- 
bution should be kept in mind. 

Your Secretary has had several 
requests for additional copies of 
that example of William Gowdy’s 
typographical art, the sixteenth 
century tribute to Aqua Vitae, 
which was distributed to members 
as a supplement to the News Let- 
ter more than a year ago. A con- 
siderable number of copies still 
remain, and will be suppplied to 
members for Christmas purposes at 
5 cents per copy, or six for 25 
cents. Prudence suggests that they 
should not be sent as Christmas 
cards to minors. 


May we urge the ongpestion, 
made at greater length in the Sept. 
issue, that where two or three or 
more colleges are C 
close together, eir glish 
teaching staffs arrange for a Sat- 
urday luncheon and afternoon 
conference on “Post-War English 
Problems”, to which all neighbor- 
ing English teachers shall be in- 
vited, regardless of membership 
in this or any other organization. 
This office will wonperene in any 

ip make it a 


possible way to 
success. 

Biological argument has no 
place in a college-English periodi- 
cal. But complaints have reach 
us as to the anatomy of the Owl 
which has appeared several times 
upon this page. Your editor is not 
a strigiformean expert but refers 
all quibblers to the artist who is 
art editor of the NEW YORKER, 
and should know something about 
night birds. He has turned our 
inquiries aside with lofty dignity, 
murmuring into his beard some 
reference to Scotiaptex Nebulosa. 
But we find in our correspondence 
files the brief note which accom- 
panied the original —, It 
reads: “Dear Editor, I hope is 
an owl. Yours, Irwin.’ 


A LETTER FROM CEA’s 
FIRST PRESIDENT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ably find that its contributors 
would be mostly experienced writ- 
ers who happened to be interested 
in our ideals. I suggest that an in- 
teresting topic for discussion in 
sort of magazine shou 

lish? A number of 


topics are suggested by this one: 


this 


ed | might have some discussions of the 


Should the ine be primarily 
an organ of information and opin- 
ion or an organ of professional 
news? What departments should it 
contain? Should it deal at all with 
curricula and methods of teaching? 
And—omnibus question—is an- 
other magazine needed and if so 
in what way could it accomplish 
something not now accomplished 
by existent magazines? 

To return to the News Letter. 
As I have understood your edi- 
torial policy, it has been—at least 
in part—to discover what English 
as taught in college is or should 
be. I have read a number of ex- 
cellent articles on that subject that 
you have published. I am begin- 
ning to wonder, however, whether 
the term ‘liberal education’ has 
not had its day and should not be 
junked. Mark Van Doren’s book is 
eloquent, but bothers me for rea- 
sons I cannot detail here. I am 
equally bothered by the current as- 
sumption that English is only the 
tail of the social studies dog. I 
seem to sense such an assumption 
in books like De Voto’s The Liter- 
ary Fallacy, though no doubt it is 
unconscious. He seems to have 
jumped out of one fallacy into 
another. I am also irritated by the 
notion that seems po ular that 
there is only one kind of sound 
education (the so-called ‘liberal 
education’, for example), for there 
are as many kinds of sound educa- 
tion as there are types of mind. 
But there are really only three or 
four types of mind. It is one of 
my convictions that, on the intel- 
lectual side, American education 
has long suffered from stream- 
lined, quantity production; and 
is in the graduate schools most 
of all, and least in the lowest 


grades of grammar schools. 
Some day we shall realize that 
education costs money, though not 
so much as a war. Then we shall 
perhaps discover that, as you in- 
timated in a recent editorial, the 
central situation is a student and 
a teacher; that to get enough goed 
teachers is expensive ; and any 
amount of money spent on good 
teachers is well spent. I suggest 
then that in the News Letter we 


practical problem of educating 
millions, and from the point of 
view that there are, as I have said, 
as many types of education (and 
of English teaching) as there are 
types of mind. Theories of En 
lish teaching can hardly be wo 
much unless they see education as 
a cradle-to-grave problem and 
one affecting millions of persons. 
So much of the writing about col- 
lege English deals with the boys 
and girls we get, and says nothing 
about the vast number we might 
get—and probably will, after the 
war. In short, I should like to read 
some articles about what is prob- 
ably the most pressing problem of 
all, the education of a nation and 
the place of English in that. 


This is incoherent, I’m afraid, 
but I’ve just slapped down some 
ideas that have been 
(dollar word) in my h I ho 
the News Letter will continue, in 
connection with the CEA. Once 
the war is over, great numbers of 
young people will have become 
sick of mechanism and what is 


Increasingly popular..... 
PERRIN’S 


WRITER’S GUIDE 


AND INDEX 
TO ENGLISH 


816 Pages ... . $2.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


AND COMPANY 


Beyond the Battle 


As our armies and those of our 
Allies sweep across the old battle- 
fields of Europe and the end of 
warfare draws once more in sight 
we who have stayed with desk an 

chair and blackboard throughout 
the holocaust look about us anx- 
iously for the return of those who 
left our classrooms years or 
months ago. I for one wonder 
what they will from col- 
lege generally and more especially 
ee the courses labeled “Eng- 
18h. 


One of my former colleagues 
now in Navy uniform has had as 
his duty the preparation of in- 
structional materials for trainees, 
first in aviation, then in radar, 
and now in office personnel. From 
him and from other sources I 
gather that civilian instruction 
will have some things to learn 
from the men who have worked 
under the military pressures, 
where the battle and the prep- 
aration for it are the pay-off. And 
then I read what such stalwart 
academics as Norman Foerster and 
George F. Reynolds have to say 
about the role of the humanities 
in the post-war world, and I be- 
lieve at least for the nonce that 
what the men returning will need 
—and want—most of all will be 
the solace and rejuvenation that 
come from communication with the 
timeless works of the great writ- 


ers of all ages. 

Perhaps in some sense we should 
repare to go both ways at once. 
y that I mean that we who teach 

English in a world made conscious 
of our language as it never wi 
before will need to be alert to new 


same time 


repared 
values in 


lles-lettres. 


be a longer, 
cult, task than 


will be, or at least can be, mo 

important after the war than 

was before. 
Cecil B. Williams, 
De Paul University. 


into the classes in literature and 
the arts. We should be ready for 


now called ‘realism’, and will troop 


them. 
Robert M. Gay, 
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me we realize of the responsibility for| tance 
| setting the tone for the achieve-} tion, 
of a constructive and lasting] 
peace, which will pretty certainly stan 
f not a more diffiq aves 
eee the winning of the liter 
. Of this I am cer4 that 
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The Defense of 
Literature 

The frequent references in _ 
News Letter to possible 
literary courses in post-war ee 
riculums indicate that many En 
lish teachers are thinking seriously 
of how their subject can be mado 
to assume greater importance in 


the minds of curriculum-makers 
and students. This is indeed a se- 


rious matter for consideration, and 


erature truly great: the meanings 
that the finest and most sensitive 
minds of the ages have attached 
to human experience. 

It is apparent that a study of 
world masterpieces, in translation 
to the extent necessary, has a bet- 
ter chance for success as an in- 
troductory course than the tradi- 
tional survey of English literature 
inasmuch as the teacher of oa 
literature can keep to the level of 
the very best and can bring home 
more emphatically to the student 


the more thoroughly it is discussed | the zetaing and civilizing function 
the better. Through a full ex-|of literature. 
change of opinion there may be Gilbert Macbeth, 
diffused throughout the uca- Villanova College 
tional world a proper conception sslibiesseledaincalasiiteaapabinilh 
of the place of literature in the 
an educated and|For 1945? 
lish Composition—what it 
I should like to add my _con- nnn teach, eet it should be 


tribution to this discussion. For a 
proper conception of the signifi- 
cance of literature it seems to me 
a teacher can go to no better 
source than Matthew Arnold, who 
defined literature as “a criticism 
of life,” and who, in his or 
“Literature and Science,” d 
with the very same situation aut 
we now face—the situation created 
by the demand of the scientists 
and the technicians that they be 
allowed to furnish the staple of 
education. In this essay Arnold 
shows how the study of literature 
is indispensable in an educational 
program by pointing out, in his 
own way, that it is literature that 
gives meaning to science; that 
without the elements in the human 
mind that find expression in lit- 
erature our lives would be com- 
pletely emp cold—in short, im- 

ible; an ‘that the function of 
iterature is the refinement of our 
perceptions of life and experience, 
without which refinement we can 
not be considered educated, or 
even civilized. Not only in the es- 
say mentioned, but in diverse oth- 
er Arnold presents a broad 
and deep conception of the value 
of literature that seems to me to 
be superior to any other treatment 
of the sort. 

The point of view that Arnold 
offers need not be adopted totally, 
but may well serve as a starting 
point for independent thinking by 
the teacher of literature. Once 
some such conception is arrived at, 
it will have value in the way we 
have in mind only in so far as it 
bears fruit, first, in the teacher’s 
public support of his subject, and, 
second, in his teaching. We teach- 
ers of literature should be active 
in giving effective expressions to 
our faith in the educative —— 
tance of literature and to the 
tional basis of that faith. And ‘h 
our teaching we must keep con- 
stantly before our eyes and the 
eyes of our students the view that 
literature is a record of “the best 
that has been thought and said in 
the world,” so as to prevent the 
rise in the student’s mind of any 
notion that the study of literature 
is a study of trifles and eccentric- 
ities in form and content; or the 
equally false notion that "literary 
study is mainly a matter of liter- 
ary evolution in the individual | stu 
artist or from epoch to epoch. Let 


us give less attention to such 
and place our primary em- 
P upon what es great lit- 


taught—has been widely discussed 
daring the war years and has, on 

ole, profited by the discus- 
sion. Literature has Lent 


lucky. In spite of increased 

service to the importance 6 of read 
ing, in spite of—or perha 

cause of—the multiplication 
lists of ‘great’ beoks, there is still 
no core of agreement apparent 
among coll Instructors in Eng- 
lish as to what vernacular litera- 
ture belongs in the company of 
the great; no movement, so far as 
college catalogues show, to reduce 
the teaching e given to the cer- 
tainly not great. 

These two things being true, a 
company of teachers such as 
makes up the body of readers of 
the News Letter meet do worse 
in the year just ahead than to un- 
dertake the providing of tentative 
answers to some of the questions 
concerning content in undergrad- 
uate courses in literature. Any one 
qoeatine may be enough and more 

n boung for any one year, but 
here are three of the inescapables: 

Is there any vernacular litera- 
ture of such importance that every 
a student should be acquaint- 


Is it 2 with whatever 
college class, to use the trivial as 
a roadway to the it? 

If it is, how far down that slope 
may college teachers go before 
their teaching ceases to be stimu- 
lus and becomes merely titillation? 

Obviously these three are related 
questions and obviously, too, the 
last of the three may prove to be 
the first, since the clearing of 
is a preliminary to build- 

Chnenvedind of his own college 
pn Pas of his own courses, wi 
an eye to very of the insigni- 
ficant, is useful to any instructor. 
A report to colleagues—perhaps 
an anonymous one—on what such 
observation shows might well be 
useful to the whole profession. Es- 
pecially it might be useful if giv- 
ers of courses immediately ques- 
tionable pointed out their justi- 
fications. For — 

English 22.—Cowboy Songs and 
Stories. That heading, taken from 
a college catalogue, ‘as aroused in 

News Letter reader a curios- 
ity which so far goes unsa 
Why offered? To what variety of 
student? Toward what end? Dis- 
placing what other course? Calling |. 
for what prerequisites? 
Edith R. Mirrielees, 
Stanford University. 


QUESTIONABLE TEXTBOOK 
STATEMENTS 
(Continued from Page 1) 


which might be attributed to a 
pre a or a baseball, or a 
steel ball bearing. Nothing in na- 
ture, or nothing | that man can 
make is “round” in the absolute 
meaning used in mathematics. 
The inherited “definitions” of 
the parts of speech are especially 
confusing to Texts used 
to begin the discussion of the 


of speech by saying on 


group of of words did not “bite the 

oe Another recent text shows 
same confusion in the sen- 

tones, “A word is a conce 

combination of sounds which 

an independent unit of thought.” 

One text, after a series of vague 


or inaccurate statements such as 
those quoted above, closes the sec- 


tion with the exhortation, “Use 
the exact word; say exactly what 


are divided into 
on the basis of their use 

sentence.”’ Then they followed 
with a group of definitions some 
of which were based upon m 
and some on sentence function. 
typical definition of a noun from 
a recent text reads, “A noun is 
the name of a person, place, thing, 
quality, or idea.” That seems to 
cover most of the ground! It is 
about as illuminating as the state- 
ment “The dog is a friend of 
man” to one who does not know 
the meaning of the word dog. Any 
classification is based upon 
nizable_ similarities and differ- 
ences. Words are alike or differ- 
ent in sound, length, origin, mean- 
ing, form habits, sentence ‘ta 
tion habits, ate. They may be 
classified into mono-syllables and 
poly- ly-syllables, into words of 

k, or Anglo-Saxon origin 
But these are not grammatical 
ification into parts of speech rests 
primarily upon the form habits of 
words and upon their a 
functional habits, or 
tences. 

Instead of 

tions, it is a much better method 
to observe and record the forms 
and functions of words, classify 
them, and have the students write 
out descriptive paragraphs includ- 
ing their findings. At least, teach- 
ers should watch any 
beginning, “A noun is... 


intransitive and of active 
and ive voice is made diffi- 
cult y the usual text nta- 
tion: ‘A verb is transitive when 
it is used with an object to com- 
plete its meaning”; A verb is in- 
transitive when it does not have 
an object.” Evidently, in the sen- 
tence, “The ball was struck by 
John,” the verb is transitive, but 
it is not “used with an object to 
complete its meaning.” 

A more serious misuse of lan- 

guage leading to muddy ae 
occurs in a recent text the 
statement, “The active it is 
that voice of a verb which tells 
that the subject of the verb does 
the action, as op to the pas- 
sive voice, whi tells that the 
subject is acted upon.” The con- 
fusion of the word symbol with the 
thing symbolized is very common 
and is the source of much unfor- 
tunate opinion. The air this fall 
is full of examples of this con- 
fusion as politicians air their 
views. The confusion is in the 
phrases “the subject of the verb 
does the action,” and “the subject 
is acted upon.” The word subject 
is a grammatical term and refers 


to a word or a word-group. In the 
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ENGLISH AND THE 
LIBERAL ARTS 
(Continued from Page 1) 
tical life for the post-war genera- 
tion will admit, that 
business is practical. Very well, 
how are goods sold? Turn on the 
radio or read the advertising 
pages. No manufacturer expects to 
get anywhere by announcing that 
his soap is as cheap and as cleans- 
ing as any other. His sales-talks 
are full of semantic insinuations: 
—“rich, creamy, bubbling lather!’ 
suggesting superbyzantine luxury 
in the bath, a resulting beauty of 
complexion that will captivate the 
7 sex. This is confessedly 
a low and selfish example of the 
use of language. The point is that 
even here, in the very temple of 
practicality, neither time nor 
money is spared to marshal all 
the resources of rhetoric. ‘“Prac- 
tical,” I suppose, means tending 
toward success in a useful under- 
taking. When the English stood 
bare-handed on the beaches in 
1940, would a restrained catalogue 
of facts and figures have helped 
them? Churchill thought other- 
wise, and stirred even the most 
sophisticated Oxford cynic to 
Sparton resolution. These random 
examples—and plenty more could 
be cited—all point one way. If 
language is to serve for commun- 
ication between human beings, it 
cannot be cut down to a pidgin 
English level. It cannot, because 
men and women are extremely 
complex, and above the clatter of 
their daily existence, a keen ear 
can detect countless 
overtones, some good, some ba 
... egotism, a feeling for beauty, 
suspicion of strangers, a faith in 
righteousness, and so on—which 
cannot be left out of any true pic- 
ture of human life. Good writing 
brings home to the reader those 
overtones which his untrained 
senses are not acute enough to 
perceive in actual life. At its best 
it does this subtly without a pa- 
rade of banners and military 
music. Swinburne and Walter 
Pater (“She is older than the 
rocks,” etc., etc., ad lib.) do not 
stand up, on mature re-reading, as 
well as “She was a phantom of 
delight . . . ” or Milton’s dream 
of his dead wife: “. . . I woke, 
She fled. And day brought back 

my night.” 

Again I come back to the con- 
crete. Does this mean that Eng- 
lish teaching should point toward 
developing highly skilled poets and 
novelists? Nonsense! Few of any 
neration can reach anything like 
igh skill. It does mean that the 
aim should not be consciously low- 
ered but kept high, for everyone 
can—and must—be coaxed to go 
ahead, as far as poets, on this 
main highway of all learning. Oth- 
er subjects may prove useful or 
superfluous through life’s journey: 
this one is essential. Without the 
ability to understand the full 
meaning of what they read, the 
ability to express the full content 
of what they think and feel, our 
boys and girls will grow up into 
half-blind, tongue-tied men and 
women. The greater their mastery 
of language, the richer all the pos- 
sibilities of their adult life. 


How is all this to be accom- 


plished? Like everything else 


worthwhile, by hard work, by con- 
stant writing and reading. Did I 
say reading? Yes, I know, as well 
as you do, how deadening a re- 
quired reading list can be. But it 
is deadly only when it is com- 
pounded with Mae little imagina- 
tion and a great deal of tradition. 
“Classic” is a relative term. There 
are always plenty of interesting 
books deserving that rating for 
every age group. And they must 
be read. What would you think 
of a composer who set out to 
write a symphony before he ever 
heard an orchestra? Though text 
books on mmar and composi- 
tion may help, it is the books 
which live for us that do the real 
teaching. Once under the spell 
of the best . . . the books almost 
but not quite beyond the reach of 
our comprehension . . . we no 
longer doubt whether the quest is 
worthwhile. What though our fav- 
orite authors seem unapproachable 
demi-gods . . . no matter! As best 
we can we stumble along in their 
footsteps. 

This is half the battle. Not that 
work of any real value is ever the 
result of imitation, but it is only 
through imitation that the tools of 
any trade are mastered. The hard- 
er half remains to be fought. And 
not much help can come from the 
outside. All that good teachers 
can offer their pupils is encour- 
agement, the reminder that others 
have stared at the blank paper 
before them with the same baffled 
hopelessness . . . and have found 
the way out. No one has put it 
better than Sir Philip Sidney:— 

“Biti my tongue and pen, 

beating myself for spite, 

‘Fool’ said my muse to me, 

4 in thy heart and 


write!’ ” 


The CEA will have a luncheon 
and afternoon meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the meetings of the MLA 
in New York City on Wednesday, 
December 27th. Watch for further 


notices. 
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